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How A Modern Tuition 2% 


Payment Program 
Meets Today's Needs 


Today schools are feeling increasing pressure to put the 
payment of fees and tuition on a monthly basis, This need 
for an arrangement to pay out of income is, of course, a 
reflection of the fact that few parents have sufficient sav- 


ings to see their children through school. 


The Tuition Plan’s 22 years of specialized experience in 
the field of tuition financing have produced a plan which 
works to the best advantage of both school and parent. 


Several hundred schools offer this service which is used by 


parents in all 50 states, Here are some major reasons why: 


1. The plan operates at no expense to the school, with 
the school receiving full fees as if the parent paid cash. 
The school has no liability as to parent’s ability to pay. 
The plan is flexible enough to handle any situation, at 


any time of year, 


The plan allows the parent to cover expenses of up to 
4 years on a single contract. Parent life insurance is 
included automatically on contracts covering more than 
one academic year, There is no credit investigation of 
parents. Tactful, helpful handling of parents in all con- 
tacts by The Tuition Plan insures retention of good will 


for the school. 


Won't you consider adopting The Tuition Plan as a helpful 
part of your admissions program? We shal] be pleased to 


send a complete descriptive brochure upon request. 
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Editorial 


CONANT'S DISCOVERY OF AN 
EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 
ADDRESS to the School 


Conant denounced 


IN His American Association of 
Administrators, Feb, 15, Dr. James B 
the practice of interscholastic athletic 
high 


disease 


as almost vicious 
competition in junior 
that the fact that the 
to the junior 
revelation The 
nouncement on its front pages 

Virtually anvthing that Dr. Conant education 
is publicized widely. He has recognition from the 
authority on education in the 
American 
carefully 


schools. He went on to say 

had spread 
and shocking 
this pro 


of athleticism 
high school was to me a new 
nation’s press promptly put 


SavVS On 
won 
public as a (or the 
US. As a kindly 
school, he is given full respect and his words are 
considered by those to whom education is deat 

Dr. Conant has been giving his full time 
past year, to a study of the junior high school, In this 
project he is not foundation 
Prior to 


majo! 


and constructive critic of the 


during the 


alone; he has funds and 


the assistance of research personnel his dip 


and subcollegiate educational careers, he gained 


history of 


lomat 


fame as a promoter of teaching the science 
during his tenure as president of Harvard University, Few 
will contest the description of Dr, Conant as a scholar 
statesman in education 

amazing, if not 
junior 


a to Di 


In view of all these facts, it is rather 
learn that the 
part at 


exaggeration, a 


indeed shocking, to history of the 
school in least is a erra 
Withou half-hour’s hunt in the 


library would have revealed to him that serious objections 


high 
Conant 


incognil 


have been raised on a significant scale to interscholastic 


high school three decades ago, as 
recorded in a bulletin of the U.S 
1982. He would have with but little effort, that 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation leaders in the field in 
do all in their power interscholastic 
petition” at the junior high-school level; that the 
of State Directors of Physical and Health 
passed a resolution in 1947 in almost identical words; and 
that the report on “School Athletics: Problems and Pol 
icies,”” by the Educational Policies 1954 
that varsity-type interscholastics 


high school boys and girls should not be pei 


sports in the junior 
Bureau of Education in 
learned 
urged the 1938 to 
to discourage com 
Society 


Education 


Commission 


strongly recommended 


for junior 


mitted There is a considerable literature on this ques 


tion 
calling national 


Dr. Conant should be commended for 


attention to this problem, the evils of which he has ad 
Ihe candor with which he expressed 


appreciated, What is 


described 
his astonishment is 
however, is the 


mirably 
likewise to be 
circumstance that a 1 


field 


conte mporary educational 


regrettable 
scholar in an historical-scientific who is con 
energy on 
research, did not find it 


ficially 


nized 
centrating all his 
to become 


Necessary even super 


acquainted with the backgrounds of the problem 
he was investigating 

A full understanding of an 
than 


be attained 


educational issue involves 


more observation and recording tefore this can 


a deep search into the historical roots and 
theoretical bases would be necessary 


Wittiam W. BrickMAN 


an analysis of the 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN EDUCATION 
IN ENGLAND 


IN THE FALL oF 1959 
manual of 


England 


the Ministry of Education pub 
primary 
[his publication Pri 


suggestions for the school 


Wales 


lished a 


teachers of and 
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EVENTS 


Education,” the first 
gestions 
fant, and junior schools; school organizations; and curri¢ 
ulum. The final chapter deals with special problems in 
the Welsh schools, 

\nother important volume, which already has aroused 
controversy in the British press, is “15 to 18,” the first 
a report of the Central Advisory Council for 
Education (England), produced under the chairmanship 
of Sir Geottrey Crowther, A substantial work of over 500 
pages, the Crowther Report treats educational trends since 
1900, as well as such specific problems as the sixth form 


mary since the “Handbook of Sug 


1937) discusses procedures for the nursery, in 


volume of 


Both publications offer considerable insight 
They may be 
for $1.80 and $2.56, respectively 
Rockefeller Plaza 


into con 
obtained 
British 
York 20, 


temporary education in England 
in the US 
Information Services, 30 


N.Y 


from 
New 


HARVARD AND LIBERAL EDUCATION 
1958-59. to the 
Pres. Nathan M It has long 
been fashionable in some quarters to deplore the effect of 
growth in a liberal education, But 
fails to do justice to the 
the enrichment of liberal education 


IN HIS REPORT Board of Overseers, Hat 


vard University Pusey said 
such a 
university's contribution to 
Here from the range 
the originality of its 
scholarship conducted at the highest levels 


university on 
view 


of Harvard! University’s interest 
its immediate 
world 
of high intellectual 
into the program 
them 
importance of intellectual 


relevance for and involvement in current Issucs 


above all from its widespread sense 
make 
for undergraduates and shape its character 


standard—influences their way 
From 
come a sharpened sense of the 
to the 


and advanced 


affairs of men 
degree ot 
would hope too, of the 


activity some glimpse of the variety 
and |! 
required 
culture; and with 
pariicipation gen 
If the intellectual expe 


College is now 


intellectual enterprise 


moral quality—now 
properly to sustain and advance oul 
excitement of 
and individual 


Harvard 


Vigor, it is attributable in 


these, a foretaste of the 
Lilt immediate 
rience of enjoying renewed 
large measure to its intimate 


association with a general intellectual advance continued 
over a long period of time in many areas of the Univer 


SitV Ss activily 


COLLEGE STUDENTS FACE RISING COSTS 


EVIDENCE 1S 
prive the 


MOUNTING may de 
oppor 


Pennsylvania 


that rising costs soon 
Pennsylvania youngster of the 
tunity to pursue a college education. At the 
State University, for example, nearly $300,000 in loans 
been pledged to needy students for the 
current school year. Not yet satisfied are 155 requests for 
an additional $60,000 in loans 

1955, requests for loans never exceeded 
and few if any 
ished, National studies 


average 


already have 


As recently as 


$50,000 a vear were left unsat 


university 


requests 
indicate the cost of a 


education has risen 33‘ 


in five vears 


\. Walker, “that 


some of our present needy are getting help elsewhere. Cet 


It is entirely possible said Pres. Eric 


there is no indication: yet that 
school. But the 


tainly large numbers are 


dropping out of pressures are growing 
greater every day 
[he Pennsylvania State University currently provides 
Federal go. 
Education Act and 
university, its alumni 
funds. Whereas the 
was able to extend aid in the amount of onl 


in 1958-59, this figure will top $300. 000 in 1959-0 


those granted by the 
National 


granted by the 


help out of two funds 


ernment under the Defense 


those and friends 


through a variety of loan university 


$186,647 
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«-£ Looking for a good Methods text? 


A new book 

lo help the teacher 

guide the child successfully through the early years 
TEACHING THE YOUNG CHILD 

Methods of Preschool and Primary Education 


Lillian M. Logan, Lecturer in Education, Evansville College 
Kindergarten Director, Evansville Public Schools 


“|... brings together rather clearly essential understandings and knowledges need- 
ed by the teacher of young children. It seems to me that it would be an especially 
good ‘refresher’ for the experienced teacher. I like the emphasis upon child de- 
velopment and the focus upon the teacher's personality.” 
é Maxine Dunfee 
Indiana Universit) 
149 pages @ 1960 © $6.00 


A well-developed, CONCISE 
presentation of instructional procedures 
the Second Edition of 


THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC 
Herbert F. Spitzer, State University of lowa 
“This well-planned text is a useful tool in helping elementary school teachers 


to be more effective in teaching arithmetic. The grade-by-grade approach and 
how-to-do-it ideas are excellent.” 

Wilson F. Wetzle1 

University of Tampa 
116 pages @ 1954 e@ $4.50 


A practical discussion 

of the teacher's several responsibilities 

in the community, the school, the classroom 

SUCCESSFUL HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING 

Sam P. Wiggins, George Peabody College for Teachers 

“This volume, relatively small in size, is actually a giant in its field. The philos 


ophy expressed is sound—one we can subscribe to wholeheartedly, the coverage 


very adequate, and the style is superior.” 
John Wildrick 
State Teachers Colle ge 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


379 pages @ 1958 @ $5.25 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY ®_ Boston 
New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 
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Ameriean Edueation’s New Dimension. 
By HENRY T. HEALD 


President, The Ford Foundation 


rg’ 
{ HE TRADITIONAL OBJECTIVES Of American edu- 


cation might be thought of as forming two 
groups. One group covers the development of 
the intellectual, moral, and spiritual potentiali 
the individual in order that he may be 


a more useful member of a free society and 


ties of 
come 

a better and more knowledgeable citizen. Horace 
Mann epitomized this concept when he argued 
that education could solve the problems of pov 
America by 
young person to earn a good living and exercise 


erty and class in preparing every 
his duties of citizenship. The other group covers 
the development of the nation’s over-all eco 
nomic strength. In the 
national concern over scientific achievement and 


turn institu- 


and. technical current 


the new emphasis on it, we to our 
tions of higher learning as training resources for 
scientists, engineers, and other highly skilled 
manpower. 

These objectives have been broad enough and 
sufficient to build the greatness of America in a 
large world, but are they broad enough to main 
tain it in a small world where there is no effective 
national or cultural isolation? 

Since the migrants who settled the U. S. came 
almost entirely from Europe, our high schools 
and colleges, quite naturally, have delved into 
European languages and cultures. But, with only 
a few exceptions, little has been done to educate 
the cultures of Asia, 


areas with two-thirds 


American students about 
Africa, and the Near East 
of the world’s population. The average college 
graduate knows something about Plato, Shakes 
the French 
the Treaty of Versailles. But his mind is apt to 
be blank about the Bhagavad-Gita, the Lord 
Buddha, Suleiman the Magnificent, the Manchu 
Dynasty, and the Meiji Restoration. 


peare, Revolution, Beethoven, and 


\t the same time, American universities and 
colleges have traditionally paid little heed to the 
educational needs of foreign countries for the 
very good reason that there is so much to do at 
Yet 


acute, particularly among the world’s less-devel 


home. these needs are now unbelievably 


oped peoples. While two out of three American 
children now complete high school, only half of 
the earth's 500,000,000 children between five and 
14 have primary school facilities. Only one in 10 
can look forward to secondary education. 


Since World War II, the quickened march of 
history has made parochialism a luxury American 
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education no longer can afford, Developments 
of epic size and world-shaking implications have 
imposed new burdens on our country and its 
the birth of 
first steps into outer space; the global challenge to 
freedom and human dignity. And, finally, there 


is the most pressing development of all—the ris 


institutions the atomic age; man’s 


ing demands ol depressed peoples for political 
independence, economic opportunity, and decent 
living standards 

rhis unprecedented catalogue of events makes 
unmistakably clear to us the lesson expounded 
by mankind's great teachers over the centuries 
Society is interdependent. Survival rests on the 
ability and willingness of men and women every 
where to breach old walls and accept new and 
broader commitments 

This challenge to our society thrusts on Ameri 
can education a new and revolutionary dimen 
sion—the dimension of 
sibility. Without in any way slackening the pur 
suit of traditional goals, our colleges and univer 


being called upon to pioneer a 


international respon 


sities now are 


number of new international frontiers in train- 
ing, research, and public service 

First, our institutions of higher learning will 
have to develop vastly increased training resout 
ces essential for the nation’s new role as world 
leader. Specialists on the problems and cultures 
of the new nations of Asia, Africa, and the Near 
East and the Communist countries of Europe and 
\sia are needed for service in government, busi 
ness, and the professions 

Second, as the basis for key governmental and 
private decisions in international affairs, our na 
tion needs much greater knowledge of foreign 
the 


Only our universities and colleges can develop 


countries, particularly non-Western areas 
the research competence, resources, and experi 
ence on the scale necessary to fulfill this require 
ment. 

Third, in our democratic society it is the Amer- 
ican people as a whole, not the experts, whose 
collective opinion shapes our national policies 
It is up to our 
colleges and universities to try to adjust their 
undergraduate 


regarding the rest of the world 
curricula—particularly on the 


level—to erase the abysmal ignorance of even 


educated Americans about the traditions, institu 
tions, and aspirations of non-Western peoples. 
Harvev M 


1959 


installation of Pres 
Paul, Minn., Oct 


* Based on address at 
Rice Macalester ( ollege St 
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Fourth, in view of our own spectacular tech- 
nological and economic development, the less- 
developed countries are turning increasingly to 
the United States for the knowledge and skills 
they need to accelerate their own growth. Our 
universities and colleges already are being called 
upon to welcome and accommodate thousands 
of foreign students and specialists, and the num- 
ber will grow. 

Finally, our nation is being asked to send in- 
creasing numbers of specialists to the less-develop- 
ed countries to assist them in studying their prob- 
lems and establishing their own research and 
educational institutions. These specialists are 
needed in an amazing variety of fields—public 
administration, agricultural development, ele- 
mentary and higher education, industrial train- 
ing, economic planning. In many cases, our col- 
leges and universities are the most logical source. 

These demands impose new burdens on col- 
leges and universities already saddled with rapid- 
ly increasing enrollments, inflated operating 
costs, and shortages of teachers, buildings, and 
equipment. But in some ways American educa- 
tion already is rising to meet these demands. 

Particularly since World War Il, many Ameri- 
can colleges and universities have expanded their 
international interests. Not only do they train 
more foreign students on their campuses, but 
they provide extensive education, research, and 
technical assistance—through teams composed of 
faculty members—in overseas countries. Such as- 
sistance is often given under contracts with Amer- 
ican and foreign governments or private agencies. 

In the 1958-59 academic year, 47,000 students 
from 131 foreign countries were studying on 
American campuses. Nearly 2,000 foreign pro- 
fessors, lecturers, and research scholars were visit- 
ing last year on the faculties of 288 American 
institutions. On the other hand, more than 1,800 
faculty members from 367 American colleges and 
universities were in teaching, research, and con- 
sultive assignments in 82 foreign countries. 

Despite such activities, American universities 
and colleges have neither fully outgrown their 
parochialism nor integrated their new interna- 
tional interests into their long-term educational 
programs. 

The new international dimension for American 
education means far more than adding or ex- 
panding a few courses or research projects, or 
sending a few hundred consultants aboard. Amer- 
ican education must come to grips with what 
may be the free world’s most important problem 
—the imbalance in its educational and research 
resources. 

Educationally speaking, half of the world’s 
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population is trapped in a vicious circle. In these 
less-developed areas, critical shortages of educated 
manpower severely restrict development of eco- 
nomic resources. Limited economic resources, in 
turn, curtail teachers and other 
specialists, as well as construction of schools, col- 
leges, and laboratories. This vicious circle can be 
broken only with far more generous and syste- 
matic educational and technical assistance from 
the more advanced countries. 

For many years to come, furthermore, the rel- 
atively few, intensively educated countries will 
have to bear most of the responsibility for man’s 
intellectual growth. The world’s problems are so 
vast and so complex that the bulk of the educa- 
tion and research essential to cope with them can 
be furnished only by the most highly developed 
educational systems, particularly our own. 

What is needed, therefore, is a new concept of 
the role of our colleges and universities in the 
international field—a new definition of their re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities in international 
education, research, and technical co-operation. 
To help meet this need, I am pleased to announce 
the creation of an independent national Com- 
mittee on the University and World Affairs, un- 
der the chairmanship of J. L. Morrill, president, 
University of Minnesota. The eight other mem- 
bers of the committee represent the government 
(Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, and Sen. J. W. Fulbright, 
chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee); 
education (Harvie Branscomb, chancellor, Van- 
derbilt University, and Franklin D. Murphy, 
chancellor, University of Kansas); business (Har- 
old Boeschenstein, president, Owens-Corning Fi- 
berglas Corp., and Philip D. Reed, chairman, 
finance committee, General Electric Company); 
and the foundations (John W. Gardner, presi- 
dent, Carnegie Corporation of New York, and 
Dean Rusk, president, Rockefeller Foundation). 
In addition, Ralph J. Bunche, Under Secretary 
for Special Political Affairs, United Nations, will 
serve as consultant to the committee. 

The committee’s primary objective will be to 
make policy recommendations to both the univer- 
sities and the government for the more effective 
participation by American educational institu- 
tions in international affairs. It will examine such 
university activities as training and research pro- 
grams dealing with foreign areas, assistance to 
foreign countries in developing educational and 
research institutions, and co-operation in gov- 
ernment programs of technica] assistance. The 
Ford Foundation has appropriated funds for the 
committee’s research, operating, and publication 
expenses, but the committee will be independent 


education of 
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and its recommendations will be entirely its own. 
The study not only will provide guidelines for 
universities and government, but also will 
seck to clarify the stakes of the American people 
as a whole in international education and co- 
operation. It will lift the unrelated efforts of 
individual colleges and universities to a new and 
higher level of activity in accordance with a com- 
mon national purpose. 


oul 


The committee’s report might create a land- 
mark in American education comparable to the 
creation of the land-grant college system a cen- 
tury ago. Under that system, with government 
support, the universities developed a new ap- 
proach to serving their states and their communi- 


ties while retaining their essential character as 
educational institutions. 

The new dimension for American education 
requires an approach no less ambitious. Indeed, 
never before in history have so many people look- 
ed to the educational institutions of one nation 
for leadership, enlightenment, and inspiration. 

In the final analysis, the new dimension for 
American education is really 
ucational tradition of public service in modern 
dress. Let us hope history will repeat itself. As 


our venerable ed- 


American education once rose to the challenge 
of a young and expanding democratic society, 
so must it rise today to the challenge of a world 
thirsting for brotherhood, knowledge, and hope. 


The Teacher’s Impact on the Curriculum’ 
By SAMUEL B. GOULD 


Chancellor, University of California, Santa Barbara 


Any CONSIDERATION of the impact of the teach- 
er upon the curriculum must start with the kind 
of person the teacher is. A teacher who is pri- 
marily concerned with the humanizing aspects 
of education, who has the highest of standards 
and moral integrity, who can show students the 
close relationship between wisdom and humility, 
who practices his profession with dignity and 
good humor, who raises honest doubts and trans- 
students his 
enigmas of life—such a 
culable impact upon 


mits to with the 
have incal- 
a curriculum, whether it 


has been constructed along the lines of a strait- 


fascination 
teacher 


own 
can 


jacket or as the loosest kind of coverall. 

Here is the greatest weakness, the greatest vul- 
nerability of our profession. We plead again and 
again for high-minded, able, humane persons to 
join us in this greatest of all callings, yet how 
little we do systematically to search them out 
from their early years and persuade them into 
our ranks. And our failure to do this exposes us 
mercilessly to the dangers of mediocrity which 
creeps like an undetected cancer into the very 
vitals of our educational system. We yearn for 
the gentle wisdom of the scholar, but we settle 
all too often for the dull conformity of the 
pedant. 

In such an age as this, with its unprecedented 
problems and its new frontiers of exploration, 
the teacher should be the great adventurer, the 
intrepid and persistent seeker for the clues to 
man’s survival. Such clues are to be found in 
the hearts of men rather than in the mechanics 
of existence. They are to be found in the broad 
reaches of the intellect coupled with a faith in 
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man’s individual destiny. The teacher so mo 
tivated is a worthy member of the profession, 
and the curriculum in his hands is a tool he uses 
with skill and judgment. He knows when to 
wield this tool and when to lay it aside. It is not 
a crutch or a refuge; it is, rather, an implement 
the 


only many—for 


gentle shaping of a life. 


one implement out of 


Perhaps it is essential, by the very nature of 


modern circumstances, that we surround our 


teacher procurement and development methods 
with legalistic safeguards, that we count care 
fully the credit hours and specify the areas of 


study for the prospective teacher. I do not chal 


lenge such a necessity. The sheer numbers to 


which we have grown and the increasing com 
tasks make that 
ourselves of certain guarantees 


plications of our evident 


we must assure 
against ignorance or charlatanry. And so we turn 
to the tangible measurements which are easiest 
to apply to the teacher and which reflect the 
more obvious elements of his preparation. But 
somewhere in this process there must be pro 
vision also for judging him in terms of his hu 
man qualities, his ability to lead, to inspire, to 
persuade, to found his teaching upon verities 
that stand the test of every vicissitude of time. 
And if this provision were attended to first, how 
much more meaningful would be the rest of 
the process. 

Surely we have the capacity to search for the 


quality components in a teacher in spite of the 


* From an address at the 24th Annual Education Con 
Educational Records Bureau-American Council 
New York City, Oct. 29, 1959 


ference 
on Education 
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difhculty such a task presents. Is all our new- 
found knowledge of human behavior and human 
predictability of no avail when we are faced 
with the most important use which could be 
made of it? If we are so clever at penetrating 
man’s mind to make him susceptible to our per- 
suasions in the development of purchasing habits 
or in the acceptance of public images, are we in- 
capable of applying any of these techniques to 
the evaluation of his humane attributes? Have 
we ever really, seriously tried to do this? On 
must we always be content with the fulfillment 
of the merely technical requirements? Do we 
have the courage to reject those who, in their 
early teaching experience, show themselves man- 
ifestly unfit? Or do we excuse and postpone and 
procrastinate until it is too late and the incom- 
petent has placed himself within the sanctuary 
of tenure? 

My fundamental assumption, therefore, is the 
forerunner to everything else. And no matte 
how obvious it may appear, the assertion needs 
to be made again and again that first we must 
find the proper raw materials out of which the 
broadly educated, the skilled, the understanding 
teacher can be fashioned. Our primary essential 
is to search out men and women who are best 
qualified to become teachers. We must identify 
these people early in life—the earlier the better 

and we then can have at least some reasonable 
assurance that we are devoting our training and 
educational energies to those who really should 
be in our profession. And there is no reason why 
this sort of process cannot be undertaken in an 
organized, systematic way. If it is possible to 
develop and maintain systems of recruitment in 
other walks of life, the same kind of approach 
is possible in recruiting teachers. In fact, ow 
chances of success are greater because we have 
so much normal and regular contact with young 
people and because we inevitably come to know 
so much about them. The potential teacher 
sometimes can be identified at a relatively early 
age. He can be identified not only by the intellec- 
tual interest he displays, but by his relationships 
with those around him, particularly those con- 
temporary with him or younger. But he may 
not be aware of the particular uses to which 
he ultimately ought to put these unusual char- 
acteristics of leadership, scholarship, and com- 
munication unless and until someone points out 
to him the possibilities they project. Proper 
identification of the teacher of the future is thus 
a Vital prerequisite. 

Now that we have agreed upon our teacher 
of quality, a person of intellectual ability, imag- 


ination, and persuasiveness, what should be his 
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relationship to the curriculum which is his guide 
and teaching tool? 

The first necessity of such a relationship from 
the standpoint of the teacher is an attitude of 
irreverence, complete and unequivocal. He needs 
to recognize the fact that the dicta of the curric- 
ulum are not sacred and that he is free to adapt 
and revise within reasonable limits. A strict con- 
structionist lead to stultification 
stagnation. The teacher ought to be free to cross 
departmental lines, to make judgments about 


view can and 


what has become trivial or obsolescent, to  re- 
shape and redirect his plan according to the 
shifting requirements of students. 

The that 


chaos are bound to ensue will be cited as ample 


fears general disorder and even 
reasons for the folly of my suggestion. It would 
appear that I am attacking a fine old American 
tradition of order, system, and organization in 
whatever we undertake. I am certainly not ad- 
vocating chaos, but | am hinting that a little 
disorder now and then in educational 
tem would be refreshing. Our preoccupation in 
the business o1 even the 


world with statistics and charts and tables of or- 


oul SYS- 


industrial or social 
ganization, with neat rows of figures that always 
balance correctly, with exact systems of proced- 
ure, or with proved formulae or standard prac 
tices has carried over into the educational area 
frightening thoroughness. Just as 
various 


with almost 
in baseball the batting averages and 
other records of the players sometimes can be- 
come more fascinating than the game itself, so 
in education we can, if we are not careful, fall 
into the error of thinking more about parapher- 


nalia than about people. Nothing makes us hap- 


pier than to see the automobiles coming steadily 


off the line at fixed intervals, or the bottles and 
cans moving with precision through their filling 
and capping and packing process. Nor are these 
proper places for deviation or innovation. 

But education is something else again. Innova 
tion and change and deviation and exploration 
are the red corpuscles of its lifeblood, keeping 
it healthy and pulsating with energy. The in- 
tangibilities and the immeasurables are some 
how the elements that do not lend themselves 
too well to an orderly system, yet they may be 
the truly important components. If a curriculum 
makes the teacher timid, if it keeps him and his 
students marching in serried, unbroken ranks 
with everyone perfectly in step, if it creates in 
his classroom the happy and constant harmony 
then that curric- 


in its construction or 


of unchallenged 
ulum is bad either 


agreement, 
in the 


philosophy by which it is established. 
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\ little irreverence now and then might there- 
fore create some balancing factors against those 
which seem to be inevitable in the functioning 
of our school systems. Everyone at one time or 
another should have the rare and delicious priv- 
ilege of thumbing his nose at someone or some- 
thing. J submit that treating the curriculum oc- 
casionally in this impolite fashion will add in 
the long run to its vitality and validity. It is a 
discourtesy to be wished for devoutly. 

Another element in the teacher's relationship 
to the curriculum should be his awareness of the 
values of serendipity—the out-of-the-way, un- 
looked-for treasures one stumbles upon, the un- 
planned-for by-products, the unsought augmen- 
tations to pleasure. ‘To me, it is one of the hap- 
piest conceptions of life's promise, for it reflects 
the unpredictability and the unlimited possibili- 
ties of human existence together with some no- 
tion of the joy that comes from unexpected dis- 
covery. In the educational process, it is an un- 
planned ingredient that gives zest to learning 
and adds breadth to understanding. And it is 
an ingredient that is added not only by chance, 
but also by sagacity. 

Still a third element in the teacher's relation- 
ship to the curriculum should be the “wisdom 
factor.” Regardless of the subject matter  in- 
volved, the whole should be surrounded by the 
aura of his personal values, his personal expe- 
rience, his own wisdom. There is no way to put 
these into the curriculum outline, nor can the 
teacher purposefully plan when and where he 
can exert such influences transcending the course 
content. But if he is a certain kind of person 
and if he is motivated by a deep concern and 
love for youth, all this will become apparent to 
the student day by day. A new relationship will 
spring up in and out of the classroom, perhaps 
vague and unstructured undergirded with 
a sense of mutual respect. When Alfred North 
Whitehead was asked what courses he taught, 
his reply was, “Whitehead I, Whitehead II, and 
Whitehead IIL."’ There is much in his answer 


but 


for us to ponder. 

[ cannot refrain from making a plea for in 
creased emphasis upon personality and_ basic 
motivations as we select our colleagues of the 
future, because we are so engrossed today in the 
problem of finding sufficient staff to meet the 
needs of the oncoming brigades of students. 
Under the stresses of immediate necessity, the 
temptation to compromise will be increasingly 
difficult to withstand. 
numbers we shall require, the methods of teach 


Secause of the tremendous 


er selection will center more and more upon a 
check of those elements of the academic and pro- 
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fessional backgrounds which lend themselves to 
easy evaluation. We shall have to be careful that 
even these methods do not become cursory. But 
in any case, the real essence of the teacher is not 
likely to be probed. Indeed, we have not done 
too well in this regard even under more favor- 
able conditions. In the future there will be even 
less time to wonder what stimulative qualities, 
what horizon-stretching attributes, what spir- 
itual insights the teacher will bring with him 
along with his formal credentials. 

It is all the more urgent, therefore, that the 
curricula of the future take account, as lar as it 
is possible to do so, of the increasing dangers of 


regimentation. They ought to be built with 


enough escape hatches for the curious, inquiring 


mind. 
Under 
teacher of quality, the resulting effects upon the 
curriculum cannot help but be significant. First 
of all, it will have characteristics of vitality and 
flexibility, provided by what the teacher puts of 
himself into its delineation and interpretation. 
The impact upon it of a vibrant and humane 
personality will give it life and verve and broad 
outreach. If that personality has, in addition, a 
wealth of knowledge transcending his own spe- 
cialty, it will be possible for the student to draw 
all sorts of added dividends from his investment 
of time and energy. The teacher's impact will 
weaken the barriers of compartmentalization and 
correlate the branches of knowledge until the 
processes of interaction and distillation crystallize 
the raw materials into the beginnings of wisdom. 
Furthermore, the impact of the teacher should 


such circumstances, and assuming a 


cause the curriculum to be a shrewdly fashioned 
reflection of the contemporary and the timeless. 
In the hands of a skillful teacher, contempor 
aneous knowledge always can be reinforced by 
unchanging verities. Scientific and sociological 
facts fluctuate between acceptance and rejection 
and the net result is the progress of a civiliza 
tion; but the need for the same human attributes 
and the same ethical considerations remains con 
stant for Western man. The methods of teach 
ing may undergo tremendous adjustments be 
cause of modern inventiveness and increased 
skill in analyzing more and more accurately the 
elements of the learning process; but the discern- 
ing teacher still will know that matters which 
tie together the mind and the heart only can be 
transmitted personally and even intimately. 

influence should cause 


Finally, the teacher's 


the curriculum unan 


reservoir of 


$y his ap- 


to be a vast 
swered and unanswerable questions. By 
proach to teaching he can see to it that all an- 


swers and all solutions are only partial, leaving 
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open doors through which the student must go, 
driven by curiosity or patient conscientiousness 
or pride or ambition ‘or even infuriation. The 
curriculum is thus no more than a threshold, nor 
should it be represented to be anything more. 
There is something prophetic and saddening 
about the common expression used by students 
everywhere in speaking of their studies. “Last 
year I ‘took’ Shakespeare,” one says, “and next 
year I expect to ‘take’ Chaucer.” The word 
“take” has a terminal ring to it, a connotation 
of finality that later reflects itself in the intellec- 
tual habits of the adult population. Only by the 
influence of the teacher can this be avoided, for 


he must show himself able to translate the 
curriculum into an assisting instrument which 
encourages the student towards unattainable but 
exciting goals. 

The Scriptures tell us in a beautiful passage 
that faith, hope, and love are the great attributes 
of life, and the greatest of these is love. The 
great attributes of education the teacher, 
the student, and the curriculum, and the great- 
est of these is the teacher. Though I put the 
curriculum last, it is there none the less and, 
therefore, deserves the meticulous treat- 
ment, a treatment which guarantees its breadth, 
adaptability, and relevance. 


are 


most 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION: 
SOME CAVEATS 


By HENRY MOULDS 


Kent (Ohio) State University 


Tu MANY EVALUATIVE TESTS Of educational 
television on the college level rather consistent- 
ly indicate that TV works as well as live teach- 
ing—but no better. These tests emphasize acquisi- 
tion of information and skills. Such may cer- 
tainly be taught by television. But it may be 
doubted that the prime function of the class- 
room is always the transmission of information 
or vocational skill. In such subjects as philosophy 
or history, classroom teaching properly takes as 
its essential function the challenging and_ in- 
tegrating of the student’s store of ideas. Given 
such a function, the desirabilty of small discus- 
sion groups is apparent. Will the ETV of to- 
morrow provide adequate opportunity for per- 
son-to-person confrontation and interaction, for 
the free interplay of ideas between professor and 
student? The difficulties here are not technically 
insurmountable and experiments already are 
being made in two-way TV and feedback. 
Mechanization in education is apt to mean 
standardization in education. We have had a 
great deal of standardizing; we need now a little 
emphasis on standards. There are those pro- 
ponents of ETV who argue that it alone makes 
possible the raising of standards. Presumably it 
releases the professor's time so that he can give 
the superior student more individual attention. 
If this is its outcome, may it come speedily. Let 
us remember, however, that ETV’s first defense 
is that it makes possibile quantitative education; 
indefinitely large numbers are reached by one 
however gifted, nevertheless 


instructor, who, 
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aims his lecture or demonstration at the typical 
individual in a mass audience. 

Suppose Prof. Phelps, a member of the uni- 
versity’s political science department, delivers via 
TV all the lectures in Political Science 260. All 
the students get the subject from his point of 
view. If no discussion groups are provided, the 
result is standardization—the mass mind in its 
worst form. How can there be the clash of ideas 
on the campus resulting from students having 
taken Political Science 260 from different instruc- 
tors? To say that we are no better off now with- 
out ETV in view of the fact that a department 
commonly uses the same text in all of its sections 
of a basic course is to miss the point that a pro- 
fessor may freely criticize a text (normally writ- 
ten by an outsider), but to criticize publicly a 
colleague on one’s own campus is considered a 
breach of professional ethics. Suppose the tele- 
vision lecture is followed by different discussion 
sections. Prof. Dixon has to lead a discussion of 
Prof. Phelps’ TV lecture on fascism. But Prof. 
Dixon thinks that Prof. Phelps is badly confused 
about fascism. This is a delicate situation, in- 
deed. We professors all prefer our own ordet 
and method, our own emphasis and slant in the 
teaching of any basic course. These differences 
are genuine and important. They provide much 
of the ferment of a real educational experience. 
Will ETV provide a place for them? 

Where a university has its own closed-circuit 
system, will ETV bring into being a new class 
structure? The teaching staff may divide into an 
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elite of TV personalities, a large middle class of 
research scholars, and a proletariat of discussion 
leaders and paper-graders. ETV could bring to 
students everywhere the outstanding classroom 
performers in the nation. But are their out- 
standing features the sort that would appeal to 
I'V technicians? Could they pass the screen test? 
Incidentally, who will come eventually to con- 
trol ETV—the professors of the various dis- 
ciplines or the technical experts in the audio- 
visual department? It is like asking who controls 
the movies—the actors and actresses or the pro- 
ducers and directors? Without ETV we already 
have a class structure in the faculty. But when 
the outstanding TV personality of the depart- 
ment, by every screen test, is a young assistant 
instructor, what does that do to the existing 
structure? Will he be promoted? Will he be paid 
more? What royalty rights shall he have to his 


lectures? And how will the older instructors 
feel about the ascendancy of this young star? 

We welcome ETV on the basis that it gives 
as good instruction to many more. Is this on 
what we should be concentrating our attention? 
Do the millions knocking on the college doors 
all deserve to be let in? We are assuming that 
they should all have the same kind of education; 
thus, we must find some device for one teacher 
to reach more people. Were we to channel thou- 
sands of these would-be entrants into junior col- 
leges or technical schools (where ETV lItas its 
greatest potential), we might be doing the stu- 
dent and society a greater service. Certainly, if 
we do not use the free time released by ETV for 
specialized attention to the superior students, we 
will not be any better off than we were before, 


even though we teach twice as many. 


Public Schools and the 
Teaching of Religion 


By ALBERT H. BURROWS 


Northern Michigan College, Marquette 


al 

I REEDOM AND LIBERTY must be won repeatedly. 
Each generation seems to have to do some burn- 
ing of its own fingers in the flames of past con 
troversial fires which were smothered but neve 
totally extinguished. Thus, the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education con- 
ducted recently a Teacher Education and Reli- 
gion Project. The co-ordinator of the study at a 
conference conducted at a Michigay college in 
March, 1957, stated that its purpose is not “the 
development of morals ot 
knowledge and 
Che pertinent facts relative to 


encouragement Ol 


values but only information 
about religion.”’ 
the significant influences of the various religions 
and religious leaders of the past and of the pre 
sent are now being taught in literature, art, 
sociology, anthropology, history, and the like. 
However, the net result of such a study inevit- 
ably will be action. People want an easy panacea 
to produce character. They are alarmed by de 
linquency and social disorganization, and they 
are looking for a simple and non-costly technique 
of solving the problem of character formation 
Chey the fact 
have been saturated with religion with no ob- 


overlook that European schools 
vious elevation of morality. 

Both religion and education will be damaged 
as a result of such agitation. The churches do not 
want free-lance scholars erroneously explaining 
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theological values and institutions of the church- 


es. Likewise, the schools do not want their ob- 
jectivity impaired by requiring them to inculcate 
various subjective ideologies. Neither institution 
would stand to gain from the creation of such a 
hybridized maverick. Inasmuch as 
most of the general interest in teaching religion 
in the schools is directly related to the thought 
that it somehow will improve character and pre- 
vent delinquency, it is proper to examine several 


of the facets of the “religion and education” 


educational 


problem. 
Which of the Hebraic, 
Moslem, and other religions or which among the 


Suddhist, Confucianist, 


ideologies of the more than 250 various sects and 
religious organizations in the U. S. is to be 
taught? Will the sacred literature taught be the 
Koran, the Torah, the Rigveda, the Septuagint, 
the Apocrypha, the Pseudepigrapha, or others? 
Will the Deities taught be Allah, Vishnu, or 
Jahweh and will they be Monotheistic, Poly- 
theistic, Kathenotheistic, Unitarian, or Trinitar- 
ian? Who would decide what was to be taught 
about the ones chosen? What values are to be 
taught? Will the religious values taught be those 
of the crusaders and Mohammedans, or the val- 
ues of those perpetrators of the inquisition, or of 
those who persecuted and killed the alleged 


Continued on page 9? 
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Is the community junior college an Ready 
important new concept in ° 


American education — or is it merely 
a ‘‘makeshift expedient’? — June 


READ... 


THE COMMUNITY 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


By JAMES W. THORNTON, Professor of Education, 
San Jose State College 





i i 
An important book 


for the student of American education 


The development of the community junior college as an 
important educational institution and ideal over the last 
two decades must surely be regarded as one of the most 
remarkable events in the history of American education. 
In a relatively short time it has become an integral and in- 
dispensable part of our educational system—and, in view 
of rapidly rising college enrollments, promises to play an 
even more important role in the future. Yet despite this 
rapid progress—or perhaps because of it—the function, 
the special problems, indeed the very nature of the com- 
munity college have often been insufficiently understood. 
Here, in The Community Junior College, Professor James 
W. Thornton offers a clear, sensible analysis of what is 
essentially a new and unique type of educational institution. 
He traces the origins and the historical deveiopment of the 
junior college concept, examines its philosophical bases, 
and shows how the community junior college represents a 
response to changes in the social and economic structure of 
American society. 


June 1960. Approx. 328 pages. Prob. $5.95 
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The successful growth of the junior college in America 
testifies to the fact that it performs much-needed functions 
both for the community and for the educational system as 
a whole. Therefore, the key to effective community college 
instruction and administration lies in an understanding of 
these functions and the problems involved in performing 
them. This book provides that understanding by formulat- 
ing the aims, the educational role, and the underlying 
philosophy of the institution, and by offering sound, prac- 
tical analyses of the problems and limitations implicit in 
the nature of the community college. Although not a book 
of “advice,” it does prepare the reader to deal with the 
whole range of legal, financial, and educational questions 
connected with the organization, administration, and opera- 
tion of the institution. Of particular importance is the con- 
clusion of the book, in which Professor Thornton proposes 
a comprehensive definition of the community junior college 
ideal—and considers some of the basic issues involved in 


the realization of this ideal 


Part I: Backgrounds of the Community Jun 
ior College 


Issues in Higher Education 


New Economic and Social Needs for High 
er Education 


Philosophical Bases of the Community 
Junior College 


Historical Development of the Community 
Junior College 


Accepted Purposes of the Community Jun- 
ior College 


Part II: The Organization of Community 
Junior Colleges 
Types of Junior Colleges 


Legal and Financial Provisions for Public 
Junior Colleges 


Establishing the New Community Junior 
College 


Administrative Organization of the Com- 
munity Junior College 


Instructors for Community Junior Colleges 
Characteristics of Students 


Developing the Curriculum 


Part III: The Community Junior College in 
Operation 
The Curriculum: Occupational Education 
The Curriculum: General Education 
The Curriculum: Education for Transfer 
The Curriculum: Adult Education 


Student Personnel Services 


Part IV: Issues and Opportunities 


The Future of the Community Junior 
College 
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(Continued from page 179) 

witches in Salem, or of those who required the 
immolation of widows on the funeral pyre of 
their husbands, or the values of a John Brown, or 
of those who agitated the Thirty Years’ War or 
of those who protected the institution of slavery, 
or of an Abram or Jephthah offering their chil- 
dren as burnt offerings to appease their Deities, 
or the values of a Deity pictured as striking dead 
some Hananiah because of his proclivity for free 
enterprise? 

The writer is a metaphysical personalist. His 
philosophy supports an Absolute Intelligence or 
Creative Personality the ultimate World 
Ground and source of Absolute Truth. How- 
ever, man is finite and, therefore, can never 
possess Absolute Truth. His glimpses of truth 
and values can be only relative. Thus, values of 
the past are frequently not values of the present. 

Can character be taught? Character, like relig- 
is a way of life. Many think that 
a way of life can much more readily be taught 
indirectly than directly. As is shown later in this 
paper, the schools now are making both good 
character and good religion easy to be learned 
indirectly and by example. However, the formal 
teaching of the same in the school is ineffective 
“Democracy and 


as 


ion at its best, 


in a democracy. John Dewey, in 


Education,” stated this principle as follows: 
“Direct instruction in morals has been effective 
only in social groups where it was a part of the 
authoritative control of the many by the few.” 

The schools now are using various methods in 
the promotion of character formation and of the 
highest values. Local religious leaders participate 
in various school programs and speak at assem- 
blies and other public occasions. School calendars 
carry the announcements of the various churches. 
Sacred music is sung and played by college mu- 
sical organizations. Religious art is exemplified. 
Churches and the like are visited on special occas- 
ions. Students participate in community institu- 
tional surveys. 

Furthermore, character and moral values are 
taught by precept and example through friend- 
liness, fair play, teamwork, acceptance of others, 
courage, faith in life and in oneself and in others, 
kindness, honesty, co-operation, good sportsman- 
ship, and respect for others and their property. 
They also are taught through democratic class- 
room procedure, athletics, honor societies, home- 
room activities, counseling, school-sponsored boy 
and girl scout troops, 4-H clubs, studies of the 
community, and the patternof behavior and com- 
radeship of the teachers themselves. 
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Some 30 years ago the educational fad was to 
advocate the formal and separate teaching of sex 
education and character education. ‘Today it is 
agreed that sex education and character educa- 
tion cannot be taught most successfully in sepa- 
rate and formal classes. Such things pertain more 
to a way of life and are best taught when in- 
tegrated with other studies. The best teaching 
relative to these matters is indirect and informal 
and consists as much of attitudes and behavior 
patterns exemplified by the teachers as of formal 
instruction. Therefore, the character and _per- 
sonality of the teacher have great significance. 

Several alternative methods of teaching relig- 
ion in the schools would be possible. One might 
teach the history and literature of a religion; a 
core of beliefs which have been agreed upon by 
the various sects, as in England; give elective 
credit for some courses taught by the churches; 
and sponsor religious teaching by sectarian in- 
stitutions. Clergymen or teachers from the several 
sects might be assigned hours to teach religion 
in the schools, and released time could be pro- 
vided for pupils. Finally, public financial sup 
port could be given to private religious schools 
which are attended by the students of the several 
sects, as in Holland. All except released time con- 
tain many troublesome implications for the 
democratic and nonsectarian way of freedom as 
practiced in the U.S. 

The demand for religious teaching in the 
schools is not coming from the trained church 
leaders. They know that both religion and educa- 
tion have suffered by such amalgams of the past. 


They realize that the type of co-operation be 
tween the churches and the schools which has 
prevailed in the U. S. is the best method. Church 
leaders know that for the schools to assume the 
religious teaching function of the churches would 
result in an undesirable dilution of religion. 

The values of the separation of church and 
state will be most zealously safeguarded by an 
intelligent and free society. Truth is truly inter- 
national and a gem of great price, and scholars 
must pursue it from any and all sources—relig- 
ious or secular; however, when properly and 
philosophically understood, the latter source is 
nonexistent. There is no dualism of truth—phys 
ical and metaphysical, natural and supernat 
ural, social and transcendental. Many protag 
onists of formal religious teaching in the schools 
deny such a dualism with their lips while affirm- 
ing it with their actions. 

Pres. Augustus H. Strong, Rochester Theolog- 
ical Seminary, stated, in 1892, the principle of 
separation of religion and education as follows: 
“Here in this last land of the temperate zone that 
can be occupied by man, the trial of the free 
Church in the free State is being conducted on 
a scale never before possible in human history 

. we must hold fast what God has given if we 
are not to see it snatched from our grasp.” 

Such considerations are recommended for study 
by all those who would deny the lessons of his- 
tory through advocating the merging of the func- 
tions of the churches with those of public educa- 
tion. 


BACCALAUREATE IN BRODHEAD: 
A Study of Interfaith Tension 


By WILLIAM W. BOYER 


University of Pittsburgh (Pa.) 


Tuo GH ALL MAJOR FAITHS in the U. S. support 


the constitutional 
church and state, within this principle are many 
areas of interfaith tension particularly when re- 
ligion is meshed with public education. One of 
these tension areas concerns high-school bacca- 
laureate exercises. The following is an account 
of such conflict in the community of Brodhead 
(population 2,016), located in a dairy-rich river 
valley in southern Wisconsin. 

In 1950, all ingredients for conflict were pres- 
ent in Brodhead. Annually, the graduating class 
of Brodhead’s public high school voted on which 


principle of separation of 


clergyman should preside over its baccalaureate 
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exercise and, hence, in which church the exercise 
would be held. Only a few of each class were 
Catholic. The Roman Catholic 
religious tenet which forbids its members from 


faith holds to a 


attending religious ceremonies held in churches 
other than its own or from participating actively 
in joint religious exercises of any kind. Typically, 
baccalaureate exercises assume a religious char- 
acter with the singing of hymns and the offering 
of prayer. And in Brodhead at the time was a 
crusading and highly expressive personality in the 
the local 


person of the Rev. Andrew Breines, 


Catholic pastor. 





Beginning in the fall of 1950, the father of one 
of the students to graduate from Brodhead High 
School approached a member of the school board 
and explained that the three Catholic graduates 
could not take part in baccalaureate services held 
in any church but their own without compromis- 
ing their religious principles. The matter was 
brought to the attention of the superintendent 
of the high school, C. T. Pfisterer. He answered 
that the senior class had voted on the matter and 
it was, therefore, out of his hands. 

The Rev. R. A. Boettcher, minister of the 
Evangelical Church, had been the pastor selected, 
and he announced meanwhile that the exercises 
would be held in his church. Catholic parents 
objected on the ground that “it was only reason- 
able to expect that a public school function be 
held in the public school auditorium without 
embarrassment to any of the participants.” ‘Two 
telephone conversations between Fr. Breines and 
Mr. Boettcher failed to resolve any differences. 
None of the three Catholic graduates, or their 
parents, or the six Catholic teachers in the ele- 
mentary and high schools, or Fr. Breines attended 
the baccalaureate service in the Evangelical 
Church on June 6." 

Shortly before the baccalaureate, Fr. Breines 
wrote “with deep regret’’ to the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, George E. Watson, 


protesting the “ill-advised action of Mr. C. T. 
Pfisterer.”” He characterized the incident as creat- 
ing “much bitter feeling and misunderstanding 


in the community” and as setting “a precedent 
of religious discrimination and intolerance in 
Brodhead.” He added: 


It has always been my understanding that the First 
Amendment protects American citizens from all establish- 
ments of religion and guarantees all its citizens the right to 
attend the church of their choice, The wisdom of the 
Constitution in this matter is shown in the present case 
for a minority of three could never successfully defend 
their religious rights in a class vote where the overwhelm- 
ing majority is of another religious faith or where a 
public official arbitrarily invades the area of these basic 
human rights.2 


Supt. Watson promptly replied that the matte 
“is within the province and power of the local 
school board.”’ And he continued: 


Personally, in my years as a local school administrator, 
I preferred to have such programs in the high school 
auditorium, presided over by the High School Principal, 
with the attendance of seniors a voluntary matter. 


In the Catholic Herald Citizen—an official 
Wisconsin Catholic newspaper—Fr. Breines ap- 
pealed to his analysis of the American tradition 
of religious freedom to support his position in 
the Brodhead controversy: 


The preservation of our God-given rights has become 
the number one concern of all conscientious Americans 
these days. Because as Americans we recognize these rights 
as coming from God, we view the right to worship God 
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according to one’s religious convictions as the cornerstone 
of our basic freedoms, Recent world experience has taught 
us... that . freedom of speech, freedom from fear, 
freedom from want, will be enjoyed and safeguarded in 
the measure that freedom of worship remains free. ‘That 
is what “freedom under God” means that under 
God the American formula of equal treatment and equal 
opportunity for all, regardless of race, color or creed, 
has preserved our freedoms for us for the past 175 years. 
When a public function is so arranged in a community as 
to make it impossible for all Americans to take part, be- 
cause of race, color or creed, it can hardly be said to 
square with the American democratic tradition.‘ 

The active interest of the State of Wisconsin 
Governor’s Commission on Human Rights was 
solicited by Fr. Breines. Its director, Rebecca C. 
Barton, observed that the Brodhead arrangement 
“seems to work to the disadvantage of certain 
pupils who cannot participate for doctrinal rea- 
sons.’ Both the Catholic and Protestant members 
of the Governor's Commission feel strongly, Dr. 
Barton said, in favor of holding baccalaureate 
exercises on “neutral territory” (implying a place 
other than church or public school property) as 
a means of furthering better human relations.° 

State Superintendent Watson “did not believe 
that the baccalaureate services as presently con- 
ducted in the typical community were illegal.” 
He believed the problem would not be solved “if 
all were held in high schools inasmuch as 
objections had been raised to cach location for 
the services.” And he elaborated on his position 
as follows: 

Personally, I would like to see some spiritual aspects 
retained with our commencement activities, I do not think 
that my best contribution will come in any form of a 
“directive” to the schools. In order to retain this spiritual 
essence, and to avoid any state department or official being 
unfairly charged with a desire to eliminate this spiritual 
characteristic, I would rather proceed informally with 
small groups of administrators and urge them to have 
individual churches or synagogs plan “recognition services” 
for the young people of each faith in the graduating 
classes.° 

Although state administrators exerted unusual 
efforts to solve the problem, the graduating class 
of Brodhead High School again voted to hold 
its June, 1952, baccalaureate exercise in a Prot- 
Breines to Rebecca C. Barton, 


Commission on 
files of the 


' Letter from the Rev. A 
director, State of Wisconsin Governor's 
Human Rights, Sept. 6, 1951, in the 
mission. 

> Copy of letter from the Rev, A. Breines to Supt. G. 
E. Watson, May 31, 1951, in the files of the Wisconsin 
Governor's Commission on Human Rights 

* Copy of letter from Supt. G. E. Watson to the Rev. A. 
Breines, June 1, 1951, in the files of the Wisconsin Gov 
ernor’s Commission on Human Rights 

* A. Breines, Catholic Herald Citizen 
7, 1951. 

* Copies of letters from R. C. Barton to Supt. G. E. 
Watson, Jan. 16 and March 10, 1952, in the files of the 
Wisconsin Governor’s Commission on Human Rights 

* Letter from Supt. G, E. Watson to Mrs, Gertrude 
Anderson, chairman, Special Committee, Wisconsin Gov 
ernor’s Commission on Human Rights, April 21, 1952 
in the files of the commission 
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estant church, this time in the Bethlehem Luth- 
eran Church. 

Mr. Ptisterer, apparently acting upon Supt. 
Watson's advice, proposed that Sunday, June I, 
1952, be designated “Baccalaureate Sunday” in 
all Brodhead that 


observe the occasion. with appropriate SeTVICeS 


churches and each church 
rather than hold a mass baccalaureate. But this 
was not done. Instead, the graduating class went 
on record as accepting full responsibility for its 
action. Fr. Breines thereupon inserted a paid 
advertisement in the Brodhead Independe nt Reg- 
ister explaining the Catholic position of recogniz 
ing the baccalaureate as an “active’’ religious 
event in which Catholics could not participate. 
The Rev. R. W. Sachtjen, pastor of the Brodhead 
Methodist Church, charged that this was an “in 
tolerable position,” and asserted that, prior to 
the coming of Fr. Breines to Brodhead, priests 
always had defined baccalaureate participation 
aS passive participation. 

Meanwhile, Supt. Watson pursued the moder- 
ate policy of recognizing the matter as one of 
local control. “I have been bold enough,” he said, 
“to recommend that educational and religious 
leaders of the community sit down together to 
discuss the whole problem. Some communities 
have abolished the service and some have 
substituted individual church 


each church recognizing the members of its con- 


several SETVICES, 
gregation who are in the graduating class.’’* 

Had the issue been submitted to the Wisconsin 
courts, the legality of holding baccalaureate ex 
ercises in churches might have been determined 
Instead, the practice continued in 1953 and 1954, 
but the earlier tension had begun to subside. 
Representatives of the Governor's Commission 
on Human Rights talked to students, parents, 
about the desirability of 
changing the practice. More important, the Rev. 
Wilfred Schuster succeeded Fr. 
head's Catholic pastor in the spring of 1954. 


and local educators 


sreines as Brod- 


Serving as pastor unti] 1958, Fr. Schuster did 


not feel that there was any animosity towards 


him in the community “because the aroused emo- 
Father j 


tions were directed at Breines as an in- 
dividual.” Since the spring of 1955, a year aftei 
Fr. Schuster arrived, baccalaureate exercises have 
been held in the local high school. Ministers 
and priests have come and gone. Religious 
groups now co-operate in setting up a commun- 
ity crib during the Christmas season as well as 
Schuster 


minister as pri 


planning a centennial program. Fr. 
Methodist 
marily responsible for improved interfaith rela 
Other 


lowed Brodhead’s lead by discontinuing bacca 


credits the present 


tions Wisconsin communities have fol 
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laureate exercises in churches.” 


Certain conclusions can be drawn from this 


controversy. First, as stated by Fr. Breines, the 
Roman Catholic position adheres to a comple te 
separation of church and state with respect to the 
holding of public school baccalaureate exercises 
in churches. This position is taken for doctrinal 
purposes—to maintain the Catholic right of con 


science as inviolable. The outcome in Brodhead 
indicates that Fr. Breines won his battle, 
after he was replaced. Second, as long as the issuc 
is withheld from the judicial process, the legality 


of such a contested practice remains a matter ol 


but only 


conjecture however tempestuous may be the con 
troversy. 

Finally, and perhaps far more important, re- 
gardless of questions of doctrine and law, har 
mony within a community depends ultimately 
upon the factor of personality. Had the 
been submitted to the courts, ill feelings might 
have persisted. As far as the Brodhead contro 


Issuc 


1952 

’ Copy of letter from Supt G. E. Watson to the Rev 
L. B. Keegan, St. Patrick's Church, Sparta, Wis., June 11 
1952, in the files of the Wisconsin Department of Public 
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’ Letter from R. C. Barton 
Governors Commission on 
Boyer, July 30, 1959 
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versy has meaning for interfaith tensions else- 
where, personality should be considered a major, 


Horace Mann and 


if not a dominant, determinant of community 
interfaith conflict. 


Edueation Abroad 


By WILLIAM MARSHALL FRENCH 


Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 


W in THE PRESENT INTEREST in Soviet education 
and its influence on our theory and practices, it 
is interesting to note the European influence on 
American education through Horace Mann and 
his contemporaries and Mann’s influence on edu- 
cation elsewhere in the world. 

When Mann assumed the secretaryship of the 
new board of Massachusetts in 
1837, the schools he was to serve were post-col 


education in 


onial adaptations of the schools originally plant- 
ed on these shores by English colonists. As such, 
they reflected the British attitude that free 
schools were primarily for the lower orders of 
mankind and that the higher echelon of society 
would provide through private arrangements [or 
the education of its children. This doctrine had 
been modified, to some extent, by the theories of 
the Revolutionary who 
public education was an indispensable element 
to the success of American democracy. The writ- 
ings of Jetlerson, Benjamin Rush, James Sullivan, 
Nathaniel Chipman, Robert Coram, DuPont de 
Nemours, and others 
the realm of, a theory yet to be realized than a 
reflection of contemporary practice. 


statesmen foresaw that 


were, however, more in 


Methodology, too, was essentially colonial, with 
the child regarded as a more or less receptive 
vessel into which the teacher should pour, from 
whatever sources available, a certain amount of 
forma] subject matter. There were some protests 
against this type of education—notably Gideon 
Hawley’s dictum that “the first object of a teach- 
er should be to make voluntary and 
agreeable employment he [the pupil] should 
be assisted in his progress by the kindness and 
attention of his the 
mosphere held sway predominantly. 


study a 


teacher’’—but colonial at- 

Since education is so indispensable to a dem- 
ocratic Americans on 
trips to Europe to investigate the schools there. 
By the time Mann had come to the secretary- 
ship, Alexander D. Bache and Calvin E. Stowe 
had presented their reports and Americans in 
addition had had access to the 
Victor Cousin’s report on education in Prussia. 
Americans attending German universities had 


society, it was natural for 


translations of 


had occasion to observe and report on education 


in the German states. Alcott had introduced 
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Pestalozzianism to a select circle of teachers. It 
seems evident, however, that no great change had 
been effected in American educational thought 
and procedure by these references to education 
abroad. 

It was against this background of interest in 
education abroad that Mann went off to Europe 
in 1843 to visit “every one of the countries” and 
to find “beacons to terrify as well as lights to 
guide” the American people in their educational 
and social advance. His famous Seventh Report 
is a compendium of his reflections on European 
society—its “foul and hideous forms of poverty, 
and wretchedness and crime,” 
and monarchical domination and its need for a 
system of popular education such as Mann en- 
visioned for the United States. To him, nothing 
clearer than the education to 
Europe's conditions. The state of education was 
a “sure barometer” to the well-being of a state. 
Russia powel but a “nation ol 
miserable bond-men and bond-women”; Great 
Britain. had a magnificent facade but was “‘tor- 
tured in all its vitals by the pangs of want and 
deadly wounds” due to its poor schools and the 


its ecclesiastical 


was relation ol 


Was a potent 


exploitation of the lower orders by the manu- 
facturers;! Ireland suffered under the twin handi- 
caps of Catholicism and English persecution; 
the Scotch, while having remarkable influence 
over pupils, were too firmly wedded to “a wholly 
formal knowledge and an arbitrary application 
of the passages of the Bible”; Germany was torn 
between two principal confessions, with danger 
of inconsistency and skepticism; and education 
in Italy and the Mediterranean countries was so 
low that father want his child to 
grow up there.” 

Still there were points of view to be learned 
and methods to observe, The lack of corporal 
punishment in the German schools, the scholar- 
ly competence of the schoolmasters, the use of 
the word method in reading, and the principle 
that pleasure, not pain, should guide learning 
were all duly reported—much to the chagrin of 


“no would 


the conservative Boston schoolmasters. 
Islanders” should 
industrialists up 


that the 
bring the 


remarked 
missionaries to 


Mann 
send 
to their own level of humanity 


Fejec 
British 
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The Seventh Report was translated into Get 
man and French and “read with admiration in 
the highest circles abroad”;* copies were printed 
by German and English governments; and the 
London Athenaeum, usually hostile to things 
American, had a complimentary review. 

Mann's Seventh Report and his visit to Euro 
pean leaders, together with his other reports and 
his Common School Journal, enhanced his in 
ternational prestige. Particularly in France did 
his admirers, for his political, anti 
clerical, and philosophy 
with the rising republicanism of that land, pat 
ticularly after the fall of Napoleon III. Felix 
Pecaut, writing in 1888, Mann's 
system of moral teachings: “We must all watch 
over this precious germ, which contains a part 
of our national destiny; it will produce what 
public spirit (by which I mean the religious 
spirit as well as the philosophical spirit and the 
practical sense of the nation) shall make it pro 
duce; if it perishes, both churches and philosoph 
ers will have their share of the responsibility.” 
After 1888, to guide them in the development of 
their republican system of education, the French 
had available “The Work and Writings of 
Horace Mann,” by M. J. Gaufrés, published in 
1888 for the Musée Pédagogique in its “Educa 
tional Memoirs and Documents.” One acquaint 
ed with French developments in the educational 
program of the Third Republic would find un- 
doubtedly that Mann, after his death, continued 
to exert an influence upon the development of 
the civic morality curriculum of the French 


he draw 


social accorded well 


commended 


schools. 

Gabriel Compayré, in “Horace Mann and the 
Public the United States,” pays the 
following tribute: 


School in 


Mann’s countrymen have not forgotten what they owe 
him. They have raised statues to him, and in 1897 they 
celebrated the anniversary of his birth: but what is 


better still is that they remain faithful to his inspiration 
and he may be said to be still present in their midst, It 
may be said also that his spirit has penetrated into Europe 
and particularly into France, It will not be detracting 
from the honor due to the organizers of elementary in- 
struction in France under the Third Republic to say that 
they were in great measure inspired by the thought and 
example of the great American educator. To mention but 
one, our Pecaut, above all, appears to us as a French 
Horace Mann, more impressive, of a deeper and more 
intense inner life, more reserved and discreet: a Horace 
Mann without the gift of oratory, but with greater mod- 
eration and delicacy of mental quality, worthy in any 
case to figure, like him, in the front rank in the golden 
book of great modern educators 


The soil of South America was particularly 
suited for the growth of Mann's ideas, for here, 
too, was a continent striving to develop a dem- 
ocratic system of government and realizing the 
close correlation between public education and 
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democracy. Only someone was lacking to intro 
duce Mann's into that continent. These 
Latin-American lands, like the republic to the 
north, naturally looked to Europe for leader 
ship; and in 1845, Manuei Montt, who was to 
become an important personage in Chilean edu 
cation, Faustino Sar- 
miento, an Argentine, to travel in Europe and 
to study foreign education. Sarmiento spent the 
following year in Europe, and in London he 
came across a COpy of the Seventh Report. The 
reading of this littke volume was an important 
in Sarmiento’s life and in the destiny of 
\fter this important work fell 
Sarmiento wrote, “I had a fixed 


ideas 


commissioned Domingo 


event 
Latin 
into my hands,” 
point to which to direct myself in the United 
Meeting a senator who knew Mann, he 
“the great re- 
office in 


America. 


States. 
sought a letter of introduction to 
former of primary education” at his 
Boston, “the queen of schools of primary in- 
struction.” 

Mann and Sarmiento had no language in com 
mon, but fortunately Mrs. Mann and the Ar 
gentine both were fluent in French. In “long 
hours of conference on two successive days’ Sar- 
miento drank deep of Mann's information and 
spirit, and from “this noble promoter of educa- 
tion garnered in the intimacy which our com 
mon sympathies established a thousand useful 
facts which I have used to great advantage.” 

Sarmiento’s talks with Mann, his visits to 
schools, his conferences with people to whom 
Mann him letters of introduction, his 
study of publications picked up in the U.S., and 
his observations of the people and the country 
a tremendous im- 


gave 


as he traveled about all made 
him. He asserted, “I am 
vinced that the North Americans are the sole 
enlightened people that exist on earth, the 
ultimate result obtained by modern civilization 

. as a nation the United States are the last re- 


con- 


pression upon 


sult of human logic.” 

Returning to Chile, Sarmiento entertained 
the idea that Mann was largely responsible for 
the system of education that assured a continu- 
ance and development of the literacy that so 
greatly had impressed him in the U.S. His report, 
“De la Educacién Popular” (1849), contained 
“the matrix from which went out almost all the 
constructive ideas which he disseminated in the 
thirty successive years of his pedagogical apostle- 

? A. D. Mayo, “Horace Mann and the Great Revival at 


1830-1850," Report of the 
1896.97 p 73 


the American Common School 
U.S. Commissioner of Education 


* F. Pecaut, “Horace Mann,” Revue Pédagogique, 
March, 1888. English translation in Mary P. Mann, “Life 
and Works of Horace Mann,” V (Boston: Lee and 
Shepard, 1891) 
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ship.” Writing in 1929, Alberto Pacos declared 
that “even today we do not know in Spanish a 
work which offers, founded on such an accumula- 
tion of persuasive arguments, the regimen of pri- 
mary instruction. 

Sarmiento wrote two other persuasive, propa- 
ganda “Memoria 
sobre educacién comin presentado al consejo 
universitario de Chile’ and ‘Las escuelas—base 
de la prosperidad i de la republica en los Estados 
and published a magazine entitled 
Ambas Americas in the cause of popular educa- 
tion. Even when serving as Argentine ambassado1 
to the U.S. and later as president of his own 
country, he continued his battle for public edu- 
cation, consulting frequently with Mrs. Mann 


books on public education, 


Unidos,” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


P.T.A. Rediscovered 


Wan IT SHOULD NOT SURPRISE anyone that 
among 12,000,000 P.T.A. members in the U.S.A. 
there are those whose experience with the organ- 
unpleasant, Victor Bahou 
(SCHOO! Society, Nov. 7, 1959) seems to 
have been more than normally shaken. The 
documented evidence (“Where Children Come 
First,” by the Overstreets) of P.T.A.’s produc- 
tion of a national climate favorable to the maxi- 
mum growth of children shows P.T.A.’s connec- 
tion with kindergartens, child labor laws, the 
Children’s Bureau itself, pure food and drug 
acts, separate detention centers for juvenile of- 
fenders—a of achievements -in and out of 
the classroom which make most American com- 
munities healthy places in which to raise chil- 
dren. 

lo cry “Interference!” “Foul!” is to overlook 
that P.T.A. policy, at least, seeks “not to inter- 
fere’ with school administration or the execu- 
tion of policy. The educator's function, in solic- 
iting the support of parents, is to inform them 
of changes being considered, seek their under- 
standing and, if possible, their approval; for, 
lacking these, the only alternative—unless he re- 
gards himself as omniscient—is to court public 
Opposition. 

Mr. Bahou’s with medicine, en- 
gineering, etc., are invalid. The engineer's mis- 
takes may collapse; the doctor’s get buried. The 
educator, dealing with living today and tomor- 
row, is not paid on a basis of a completed sale, 
a bridge dedication, a common cold relieved, or 


have been 


AND 


ization 


host 


analogies 
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after her husband’s death. Through her help, 
several American normal school graduates were 
persuaded to teach in the Argentine. 

Today, in any treatment of American educa- 
tional history, the name of Horace Mann still 
looms large, partly because of his educational 
reforms which led to the universality of the free, 
public school in our country, and partly because 
of his inspiration in the development of educa- 
tion abroad, notably in France and in South 
America. Truly, the words of Reuben R. Stetson 
on the teacher are appropriate: “Not for the 
present only do you work, for generations yet un- 
born shall feel the weight of your impress upon 
plastic mind.” 


a directed court decision. The “product” of edu- 
cation is a live, pulsating human being, not a 
power plant ora filled tooth. 

Finally, Mr. Bahou mistakes domination fot 
leadership. The “educator” is cognizant of the 
“educating” 


wisdom as well as the necessity of 


the users and owners of his school and its ser- 
vices. Who, if not citizens electing their repre- 
sentatives to the school boards responsible for 
policy and conduct of the schools, is in better 
position to obtain the public approvals schools 
need? When the chips are down, who will vote 
for schools if parents do not know what the 
Planned consultations 


American 


schools want or need? 
with parents should make 
more effective, not less. 

Nor need the individual teacher cower. On the 
contrary, P.T.A.’s afford teachers opportunities 
to demonstrate why parents should repose trust 
and confidence in them. Many a P.T.A. has 
solved problems of local lack of stature and re- 
sponsibly seen to it that teachers have the best 
of conditions under which to teach; they even 
have defended principals against rabidly irate 
parents. 

The climate in which children learn best and 
most may indeed be that in which principals, 
custodians, the school board, P.T.A. leaders and 
members, teachers, workers dedicate 
themselves to understanding and doing what is 
best for all children. Not so strangely this turns 
out to be what is best for national survival and 


SC hools 


cafeteria 


international understanding. 
WaLTeR M. TAaytor 
Director 

Newton (Mass.) Junior College 
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Ais Lith 
Sophia M. Robison, Assistant Director, Juvenile Delinquency 
Evat:-ation Project of the City of New York 
W ch many years’ experience as teacher, researcher, and consultant 
in the problems of juvenile delinquency, the author is well equipped to 
discuss such topics as: who delinquents are; theories of cause; primary 
legal agencies for dealing with delinquents; institutions for delin- 


quents; programs for preventing delinquen y. March 1960, 550 PP-> 
$6.75 ( probable) 


pK ‘> i? i 
Jerome M. Seidman, Montclair State College 


Presents 72 significant selections on all aspects of adolescent develop- 
ment from the fields of anthropology. biology, education, psychology, 


and sociology. March 1960. 832 pp.. $6.50 ( probable ) 





ih 


Daniel R. Miller and Guy E. Swanson, The Univ. of Vichigan 


The authors have tested theory about the nature of conflict—its origins 
and its different modes of resolution—in the community to discover 
those social factors and child-rearing practices that predispose hildren 


to favor particular methods of resolving conflict. 1960, 480 pp., $6.95 


.4) Pitdpeoks 
Halbert E. Gulley, University of Illinois 
An understanding of group behavior and assistance in developing the 
skills of an accomplished discussion participant are provided in this 
hook. Becoming adequately informed, reasoning effectively, and in- 
creasing one’s ability to communicate are topics discussed with insight 


and skill. April 1960, 320 pp., $4.50 (probable ) 
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PARENTS AND SCHOOL POLICY 


V scron Banwou may have reached a valid con- 
clusion in “P.T.A. Reconsidered” (SCHOOL AND 
SocieTy, Nov. 7, 1959), but his argument fon 
keeping lay hands off curriculum and_ school 
policy is not strengthened by the analogies with 
the law and medicine. 

No parent is required by law to accept the 
services, for himself or his child, of a particulai 
attorney or physician. Neither is he taxed to 
support them or the particular philosophy of 
practice which they represent. Though he may 
not dictate their legal or medical techniques, h« 
is free to dismiss them from a case and employ 
another practitioner whose methods he does ap- 
prove. Non-lawyers, on occasion, have been per- 
mitted to present their own defense in court; 
probably, however, they could not so act as at 
torneys for their minor children. Christian Sci 
entists can and do refrain from employing physi- 
cians for themselves and their families. 

There also is a weakness in the statement, “In 
meeting with the teacher, however, the parent 
him 
petent professional consultant. If a teacher is in- 


must see her on as a qualified and com 


competent, then he should be replaced or re 
tired.” Today's parent may have had a far broad- 
er experience in education, both theoretical and 
practical, than the teacher. And, lacking any 
agreed merit system, and with tenure laws as 
they are, how is the elimination of the unfit to 
be accomplished? 

Newt B, REYNOLDS 


New York City 
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153, $3.50; HODNETT, EDWARD, Which College 
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DOUGLASS, Teaching for Self-Education, pp. 


108, $3.50; MEIKLEJOHN 
ALEXANDER, Political Freedom, pp. 166, $3.50; 
SHUSTER, GEORGE N Education and Moral Wis- 
dom, pp. 146, $3.50; WILSON, ROBERT E., The 
Viodern School Su pe rintende nt, pp. 239 $4.50 Harper 
® Bros., New York 16 

DUBAY, THOMAS, S.M. Philosophy of the State as Edu- 
cator, Pp. 237. Bruce Publishing Co Milwaukee | 
1959. $5.95 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED BOOKS IN 
THE CARNEGIE SERIES IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE: Progress and Prospect 


This study seeks to take a fresh look at the role of the two-year college as it is evolv- 
ing in the various states under different conditions and patterns of organization and 


financial support. Comprehensive and up-to-date, it is the result of an extensive study 


THE OPEN DOOR COLLEGE: A Case Study 


An intensive case study of the development of a California junior college, San Jose 
| Junior College, during its first 4 years, 1953-57. It shows why certain orientations and 


practices emerged and what their consequences were, 
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Important books for year-round reference .. . 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


An Introduction for Teachers 
LOt Is SHORES, Florida State Univer ity 


Just Published! The first book of it for selection, representative examples, and 


‘ 
: : 
kind, this « mprehensive volume is designed suggestions for utilization, The first chap 


for integrated courses in instructional mate ter provides an introduction to the organ 
rials or as a guide for teachers in service ization of a materials center Each of the 


' 
‘ tvpe ‘ hivn 
a overs all the major ty] : pa subtypes chapters deals with a major 

iv ti é als é wle 7 , 1 

0 istructional materia the whol inge staasa ; i Raed penal ental 
of media through which teacher and pupil 
’ some »f ! I of materials center 
communicate to advance learning. For each ; 
type of teaching tool there s included a management nh appe ndix contains a valu 


definition, an estimate of potential, some able 
historical background, criteria and sources text. 1960. 7 [] W828 pp $6.50 


SCHOOL FOOD CENTERS 


A Guide to Operating the School Lunch Program 
N. L. GEORGE, Oklahoma City Public Schools: and 
RUTH D. HECKLER, Food Service Consultant, Dallas, Texa 


New. Comprehensive guide offers a wealth tions on layout planning and architectura 


classihed 1 r of all tools cited in the 


of information and practical suggestions features: analyzes factors to be consider 
on every important phase of the school food in selecting equipment and furnishings: et« 


program. It describes the administration Problems of securing, training, and hold 
ind operation of both large and small food ng good personnel are fully discussed 


centers, whether administered in a central! Book explains formulation of efheient ad 
‘ pl ] aaa et ‘ 


ized or individual basis took §=includes 
ministrative policies and methods gives 
practical information on planning and 


building food centers; tells how to over 


come the difficulties involved in renovation 
helpful sugges ind storage, 1960. 24 ill 35 pp $6.50 


sound advice on food control and records, 
purchasing procedures, sanitation safety 


of existing plants; gives 





ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


H ANNE ‘ § HICKS, Indiana Univer ity 


The central purpose of this book is to irom findings ot leading educators, from 
clarify and strengthen the concept of important research results in the field, and 
leadership in the modern elementary school from the author's long and varied expe 
Designed for courses in elementary school rience, Specific “action suggestions” show 
idministration and supervision, book offers how leadership responsibilities can be ful 
a compact treatment of the whole element filled. “The outstanding book in the field.” 
ary school program, Discusses purposes and Mark Murfin, Boston University. “. . 

functions of the school: methods of im careful integration between theory and 
proving organization, management, curri practice a challenging book.” W. W. 
ulum, services, professional relationships, Fishback, Southern Illinois University 
etc, These topics have beer formulated 1956, 20 ill 156 pp. 86.00 


SCHOOL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Edited by HENRY H. LINN, Columbia University 


Prepared by sixteen authorities, this budgeting and accounting, debt service. 
book surveys all the principal business ac purchasing and supply management, plant 
tivities and problems connected with oper operation and maintenance, food service 
ating the public school system. It identifies and transportation are discussed in full de 

und interrelates the several basic areas of tail “A thorough and excellent discu 

school business administration; presents m”—William H. Roe, Michigan State 
the principles of sound administration; an ! University. “A very interesting, stimulat 
sets forth tested practices and procedures g. and intormative book. worthy of wide 
Each of the major business responsibilities “Tue Scnoor Executive. 1956. 46 


such as office and personnel management, ls. tables; 574 pp $8.00 
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Bent and McCann—ADMINISTRATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 


Ready in June. 





Butler and Wren—TEACHING OF SECONDARY MATHEMATICS, 
New Third Edition, Ready in August. 





Cook and Cook—A SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH TO EDUCATION, 
New Third Edition, Ready in May. 








a) i “"/) De Young With Wynn—AMERICAN EDUCATION, 
New Fourth Edition, 464 pages, $6.50 


Mort, Reusser, and Polley—PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE, 
New Third Edition, 544 pages, $7.50 





Strevell and Burke—ADMINISTRATION OF THE SCHOOL BUILDING 


PROGRAM, 
443 pages, $7.50 





Wellington and Wellington—TEACHING FOR CRITICAL THINKING: 
With Emphasis on Secondary Education, Ready in June. 





Wynn—CAREERS IN EDUCATION, Ready in April. 
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